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Understanding U.S. culture is difficult, because the 
information explosion creates an increase in the niimber and 
complexity of various cultural relationships. American Studies is a 
valuable and unique discipline because it directly addresses this 
problem, the basic purposes of education, and the relationships that 
shape students* culture. This docximent examines the limitations of 
traditional schemes for organizing academic disciplines and proposes 
a model that focuses on relationships among disciplines through an 
emphasis on time. An outline of basic objectives for American Studies 
is presented that stresses: (1) academic disciplines; (2) personal 
development; (3) skill acquisition; and (4) aesthetic appreciation. 
Suggestions are offered for organizing American Studies units, 
courses, or curricula; and ideas for course content and teaching 
methods are presented. An example of one teaching method is 
Illustrated, and diagrams are included. (JHP) 
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Aa ExploratoTy Definition 



The ultimate purpose of public education is to help students imderstand 
their culture and develop skills to live successfully in it* A culture is a 
complicated system of interrelationships amonfj facts, artifacts, people, experiences 
and beliefs. To imderstand a culture is to \mcover these interrelationoliips, 
to examine their dominpnt themes, and to. explore their development in time. 

Gaining an wderstanding of American culture is becoming more difficult, 
because the cullul*e itself is becoring more complex. It is \mdergoing an in- 
formation explosion which, in turn, is creating an increase in the number and 
the complexity of the relationshi.ps that tie bits of inforcation together. 
Helping students develop slcLlls to cope with this complexity is a central problem 
for both public education and "l;he nation. 

American Studies is a valuable and tuiique educationel program because it 
speaks directly to this problem and to the basic purposes of education as well. 
Eather than isolating specific bits of information and hoping that patterns: 
will emerge, American Studios helps students recognize and define the inter- 
relationships that have shaped the life of their culture* 



The Model : 

To visualize this method for studying culture, it is necessaiy to examine 
the limitations in the traditional schemes for organizing the academic disciplines. 
In the first scheme, each discipline, preserving its own integrity, looks inward 
at its specific content rather than outward at the interrelationships that form 
the culture. Each discipline assumes that mastery of its content yAien joined 
with the mastery of other disciplines will produce an integrated education. 
This model is illustrated in Figure 1. 



English 



History J 



Art 



Music 



I Chemistry/ 



rig;xre 1: The Independent Disciplines 

In the attempt to create a greater degree of interrelationship, the 
Independent disciplines have often been organized into foxvr general areas, or 
modes of perception: the Language Arts, the Pine Arts, the Social Sciences, and 
the Natural or Physical Sciences. 




Figure 2: Disciplines Grouped As Modes of Perception 



Thou^ this format, as seen in Ilguse 2, allows students to see soae 
relationships among certain disciplines, it still does not deal with the 
Uitenrelationships among all fotir modes of perception. 

\i'hQ recognition of this limitation produces the typical irterdisciplinaiy 
model shown in Figure 3. 




Hgure 3: Interdisciplinary Studies Model 

In this figure, the potential for dealing with the larger relationships or 
thematic patterns seems apparent. Several points, however, remain troublesome. 
First, the system often limits itself to the study of only two modes at a time, 
such as English and history. Second, the system can actually produce a form 
of greater fragmentation rather than integration, by encouraging overlapping 
areas to become new disciplines that once again look inward at specific content. 
For example, sociology overlapping with biology yields socio-biology. 

Third, the traditional disciplines axe usually organized chronologically, 
but the interdisciplinary approach (figure 3) does not assure a sense of movement 
throu£^ time. In its attempt to find common points of interest within the 
disciplines (a similar theme or problem), interdisciplinary studies may lose 
touch with the chronology of the separate disciplines. Metaphorically speaking, 
while Interdisciplinary studies may produce a still photograph, it often fails 
to produce a motion pictuarc. 

Figure k illustrates how American Studies attempts to overcome these limita- 
tions by focusing on the relationships among the disciplines through time. 




The envelopiDg cube represents a particular theme or pattern of inter- 
relationships that is to be examined* A culture, then, consists of count- 
less such cubes vriLtih their oivn inteiTelationships* The centiuL core repre- 
sents ccntinuity in change, the organizing principle throu^ vhich, or 
debate around \Mch, tiie theme is viewed as it evolves. The core is created 
iy the fluid interacticsi of aDl four iDodes of perception (represented 
the cylinders )-vhich also exist in and throu^ time. 



Recognizing that eaoh of the four modes is an integral part of the whole 
pattern, students of American Studies gather resources that embody aspects of the 
theme from each mode. They bring these resources together, examine them, and 
then draw from them a richer, overall understanding of the central theme and its 
development throxigh iime* 



SagiS. Obieotives £sS. American Studies jfehg. Secondar y Schools 



!• ACiOMOC DISCIPLIKE: To explore America, its culture, ideals, and achieve- 
ments, by studying the relationship among the 
following QubjoctG: literature and the language 
arts, history and the social sciences, fine and 
applied arts, and the natural sciences* 

II* EFilSOHAL DEVELOHGHT: To promote the growth of human potentials in the 

areas of 

a, intellectual growth 

b. social responsibility (in class, school, and 
community) 

recognition of the continuities of experience 
d* sensitivity and adaptability to change 
e* awareness of origin, place, self 

III* SKlIiS ACQTJISITIONs To seek skill development in the following areas: 

a, research and problem solving (the ability to define 
problems or issues, gather and analyze pertinent 
data, formulate a hypothesis, validate evidence, 
and synthesize findings into conclusions) 

b* critical and creative thought 

c* oral and written communication 

d* study skills 

e* listening slcills 

f • visixal skills (interpretation of paintings, 
photographs, maps, graphs, charts, globes) 



IV. AESTHETIC APPRECIATION: 



To encourage an appreciation of and ability to 
articulate judgments about the historical, formal, 
and emotional significance of the arts in America^ 



ftrganj.7.ation 



American Studies may be organized in a variety of* curricnlar and instructional 
patterns; 

I. S^rameworl: 



\ A. Unit : American Studies units can neatly merge into existing course 

I patterns. For example, a historian might alter his or her tvo 

I week unit on the 1920s by inTusing American Studies materials — 

[ artf ai'isic, poetiy — into that toait. Or the teacher mi^t reshape 

) the unit around some basic theme~the Hero in the 1920s~-and show 

how the image of the hero both shaped and reflected the political, 



I sociali and economic nature of the decade. 



f B. Course: Given its variety and flexibility, American Studies can 

I fit' into any of a number of individual course patterns. It can be 

I tau^t as a one or two semester class, either thematically or 

\ chi.»onolo5ically.* Moreover, a particular theme or time period can 

( be lifted from the core of American Studies and molded into a multi- 

t . week mini course or phase elective. Dependinfi: on scheduling 

I restrictions t a school might offer a year course on American 

I cultxire from Discovery thjrou^i the 196O3 or a one-semester course 

\ . on the American Family or a nine week modxile on the impact of 

I technology on America cince World Var II. 

I 

^ V C. Ctrrriculum : American Studies can cleaxly become a core curricultim 

I ) design for middle and secondary schools. Since such a broad 

\ curriculum attempts to assure a commonality of learning, one can 

f set up a sequence of courses, geared to grade and ability level, 

I to illustrate the interrelationships among the disciplines. The 

i curriculum, can be integrated through team-teaching, joint planning, 

% or individual clasues which inf>Jise American Studies material and 

I methods into the traditional discipline. 

I II. Content 

I 

J A. Traditional Disciplines ; The traditional disciplines (most often 

[ English and History, but sometimes courses like Sociology and 

Anthropology) may be infUsed >ath American Studies methods and 
materials. The integrity of the base discipline remains whole, but 
it is. broadened and enriched by including conjparable artifacts and 

I * ideas in*other disciplines. 

IB. Interdisciplinary Stud iec; Jnterc^isciplinaxj- courses (often theme 
or problem oriented, such as Ecology) may use American Studies 

f as a way of establishing the topic of a ctirriculvon (the American 

|- landscape) and its scope (the ciianging nature of the American 

I landscape from primi.tive vdldemecs to urban wasteland). The 

^ advantage of American Studies in such courses is tliat it investigates 

I the theme or problem within the Mstorical development of American 

Culture. 
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C. America n Studies: /ji entire course (or scries of courses) may be 
designed according to the model outlined in Figure k (see above). 
In such instances, any number of disciplines (art, English, histoxy, 
Q and science) may organize materials around a common syllabus and 

explore the major patterns of American Culture as they have developed 
through tiiDe, Q 



Single Teacher ; A teachix^ sitization relying on a single instructor 
can incorporate AjEcrican Studies methodology by selecting a topic 
(a decado, significant generation, issue, problem, or theme) and by 



exandning that topic throu^ a varietj' of artifacts (historical 
documents, literature, art, muoic). The advantage of the single 
teacher is that he/she inteeratec this material for the student, thus 
providing a unified picture of the course content as veil as a model 
for student learning, 

Teaa of Teachers in Parallel; This team-teaching situation is charact 
ized by a physical separation of the partners in both time and place. 
Although all siudcnt.5 of one of the teachers arc scheduled to meet 
during the day with the other, joint activities between classes axe 
limited. The team ten^chers do, however, coordinate plans with each 
other, organizing mate>rials, methods, and* evaluation techniques to 
meet a single set of objectives. This team-teaching approach allows 
the expertise of both partners to ^contribute to the creation of a 
a clear picture of the Ajnerican scene, while permitting each teacher 
the opportunity to provide instruction in the basic skills of his/her 
discipline . 

Team-teaching^ in Blocks ; Team-teachijig American Studies in two 
coni^iguous blocks of time, and coordinated under a single syllabus, 
provides great flexibility and interaction between team partners and 
among students. Kds orgsmiaational approach allows the true inter- 
disciplinary nature of the course to be demonstrated clearly by the 
instructors. The complimentary role of the teachers can be exploited 
to the fullest as each provides information with regard to content 
end technique of inctrr^ctiou. 



ACTOAL METHOD OF OPERATION ILLTJSTRATING^ ME TEACHING OF -AMEiaCAN STODIES 



Example: 

Let the cube, or theine, be "Growing Old In America: Perceptions 
of Aging." To ijnderstand the pattern of continuity In change regarding 
this particular theiDe% the student examines specific artifacts from 
. various areas vdtiiin the four modes of perception. For instar.ce, poems 
such as "Old Men," by Ogdoi Nash, are selected ft*om Hie Language Arts mode. 

Old Men 

People expect old men to die, 
Diqr do not really nrran old men. 
Old men are different* People look 
At them vith eyes that wonder \dien. • . 
People watch with unshocked eyes.*. 
But old men }sim when an old man dies. 

Artifacts from the Socfal Sciences mode are selected, such as these: 



Brown Couniy, Minnesota, 1868. A 
county bill for: "boarding a 'poor 
old man... sick and unable to help 
himself,..; Oliver Mather, son of 
the old man, had driven him off, 
and did not want to srpport him." * 

♦^McClure, More Than A Roof , cited by D.H. Ilsdier, Grwlng Old In Amsrica, 
New York: Oxford tMversity Press, 1977> PP* l^S-'^S) 

and, Living Arrangements of Persons 6^ Years and Over: 1975 

Tfttth Nonrelatives 

Inmates of Institutions 



Vaiii other Belatives 
1% 



WLtii Spouse 

Source: U»S. Census Bureau 

Examples from other modes, sudi as paintings, photographs, musical works, 
and scientific data or description, etc., would also be collected and 
integrated into this procedure. 
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living Alone 
27% 



!Qie stident views the various artifacts and then begins to direct 
particular questions at them, starting vith questions designed to help 
understand the artifact itself. He mi^t ask of the poem, for example: 

Has the poet used irony to erqjress his 
meaning? or, \4io is the personna? 

Of the county bill he ml^t ask: 

Vhat attempt did Brown Comty make to take 
care of an elderly man in 1868? 

ibd of the graph he- could ask: 

\4iat percentage of elderly persons vas 
living vdth relatives in 1975? 

Questions such as these, perhaps many of them, vcnM be asked to ensurc- 
a fundamental understanding of the actual artifact. 

Then the student, havliig gainsd this basic kncwledge of the artifact 
begins to ask qusstions that draw out their ihterrelationships. 

How are the views of the old man that are presented 
in tile county bill similar to or different from the 
view of old nen expressed by the poem's personna? 
How does the data s\?)plled by the graph relate to or 
alter our perceptions of the poem or the county bill? 

Unally, then, the student begins to question each artifact frOT the 
viewpoints of other modes. Could this peem have been written in 1868? 

Could this poem have been written in 1868? 
How would it be a different poem if it had 
been written in 1868? Vtoat does the fact that 
we know Ogden Kash wrote the poem do to our 
view of the attitudes expressed in it? Could 
the incident described in the county bill occur 
today? Using all the artifacts, yti&t pattenis 
of cantimd.ty in diange throu^ time can be 
described? 

Tntiimtely, this process must go on to include additional resources 
of the types cited, from other modes, and frm various time points as 
well, (toly then will a fuller view and understanding of the pattern as 
a coitinuity of diange be achieved. 
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